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THE POET COWPER AND HIS BROTHER. 


It is the usual characteristic of minds which 
have been brought by the powerful operations of 
the grace of God, to feel ** the terrors of the Lord 
for sin,’ and through the extension of unmerited 
mercy, have experienced repentance and recon- 
ciliation, that they are filled with a christian love 
which longs for the salvation of all, and especially 
of those who are allied to them by the ties of con- 
sanguinity, or by strong personal attachments.— 
The early life of the poet Cowper was passed in 
a state of carelessness and irreligion. ‘The natural 
proneness to melancholy which his mental consti- 
tution early indicated, was greatly increased by 
the resistance he offered to those convictions for 
sin, with which he was mercifully favored, and to 
such a depth of melancholy was he frequently 
plunged, that life itself became a burden, while 
the anguish and conflict of his mind created a 
tempest of grief and despair, that shook reason it- 
self from her throne. It pleased the Lord to work 
his deliverance from this state of thraldom, by the 
same means which first convinced him of sin; the 
secret though powerful operations of his grace in 
the soul; and as if to magnify its all-sufficiency, 
external means were little coneerned init. The 
dark clouds of gloom and despair which had long 
hung over him, were dispelled by the bright rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness. The peace and joy 
which he now felt in believing, far transcended all 
the delights which the world could bestow, and 
filled bis soul with the most delightful emotions 
of gratitude and thanksgiving to his God and Sa- 
viour. [Having experimentally felt the precious- 
ness of an interest in Jesus Christ,* his heart 
glowed with desire that all his friends and kindred 
might become participants in the rich blessing, and 
for his brother, whom he tenderly loved, he was 
peculiariy solicitous. 

His account of the last illness of this brother is 
deeply interesting, and contains much instruction, 
It exhibits the christian principles and feelings of 
William Cowper, evinces the fondness of his at- 
tachment to his brother, the anxious concern he 
felt for the welfare of his immortal soul, and sheds 
additional lustre on his own amiable and excellent 
character. 

But it is not in this point of view only that the 
narrative is valuable; it shows the emptiness and 
vanity of a mere profession of christianity, or a 
system of religion built up by human wisdom and 


* An interest in Jesus Christ, i. e. an inward sense of the) 
power of Divine Grace in its sanctifying and redeeming in-| 
fluences upon the mind.—Ebs. Intex. 
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contrivance. His brother was a minister of the 
established church of England, and had received 
a liberal education. Of strict moral habits, and 
regular in the observance of the external duties of 
religion, he imagined himself, and was thought by 
others, to be religious. He liad little idea of 
generation, or ol the s nmculving influence of the 
Spirit, and was a total stranger to those deep and 
powerful conv which 
had been sealed by dear-bought experience on the 
mind of his brother. Cowper seems to have been 
aware that his brother’s religion was too superfi- 
cial, floating in the head, more than pervading the 
heart; and he longed, with earnest desire, for his 
thorough and radical conversion. He strove, there- 
fore, to call his attention to the spiri(wality of re- 
ligion, and to convince him that salvation consist- 
ed in something more than mere formulas of faith, 
or scholastic disquisitions on theology. His nar- 
rative commences thus:— 


re- 


‘tions of the sinfulness of sin, 


** As soon as it had pleased God, after a long 
and sharp season of conviction, to visit me with 
the consolations of his grace, it became one of my 
chief concerns, that my relations might be made 
partakers of the same mercy. In the first letter | 
wrote to my brother, I took occasion to declare 
what God had done for my soul, and am not con- 
scious, that from that period down to his last ill- 
ness I wilfully neglected an opportunity of en- 
gaging him, if it were possible, in conversation 
of a spiritual kind. When I left St. Albans, and 
went to visit him at Cambridge, my heart being 
full of the subject, I poured it out be fore him with- 
out reserve; and in all my subsequent dealings 
with him, so far as I was enabléd, took care to 
show that I had received not merely a sel of no- 
tions, but a real impression of the truths of the 
gospel. 

** At first I found him ready enough to talk with 
me on these subjects; sometimes he would dispute, 
but always without heat or animosity, and some- 
times would endeavour to reconcile the difference 
of our sentiments, by supposing that at the bottom 
we were both of a mind, and meant the same 
thing. 

‘* He was a man of a most candid and ingenu- 
ous spirit; his temper remarkably sweet; and in 
his behavior to me, he had always manifested an 
uneommon affection. His outward conduct, 
far as it fell under my notice, or I could learn it 
by the report of others, was perfectly decent and 
unblamable. 

‘There was nothing vicious in any part of his 
practice; but being of a studious, thoughtful turn, 
he placed his chief delight in learning, and made 
such acquisitions in it, that he had but few rivals 
in that of a classical kind. He was critically skill- 
ed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; was 
beginning to make himself master of the Syriac, 
and perfectly understood the French and Italian, 
the latter of which he could speak fluently. These 
attainments, however, and many others in the 
literary way, he lived heartily to despise, not as 
useless when sanctified and employed in the ser- 
vice of God, but when sought after for their own 
sake, and with a view to the praise of men. Learn- 
ed, however, as he was, he was easy and cheerful 
in his conversation, and entirely free from the stiff- 
ness which is generally contracted by men devoted 


sO 


\to such pursuits. 


‘*Thus we spent about two years, conversing 
as occasion offered, (and we generally visited each 
other once or twice a week, as long as I continued 
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at Huntingdon.) 
Gospe l. 


upon the leading truths of the 
By es time, however, he began to be 
reserved; he would hear me patiently, but 
never reply; voll this 1 found, his own con- 
fession afie rwards, was the effect of a resolution 
had taken, in order to avoid disputes, and to 
secure the continuance of that peace which had 
always subsisted between us, When our family 
to Olney, our intercourse became less 
We exchanged an annual and 
whenever he came among us, he observed the 
same conduct, conforming to all our customs, at- 
and heard the 
received civilly whatever passed in 
conversation upon the subject, but adhered strict- 
ly to the rule he had prescribed to himself, never 
remarking upon or objecting to any thing he heard 
or saw.” 


more 


upon 


ne 


re moved 


frequent. visit, 


tending family worship with us, 
preaching, 


In 1769 John Cowper was taken ill, and was 
in a short time so much reduced, that his life was 
considered danger. Cowper was sent for to 
Cambridge, where his brother resided, and he 
thus describes the state of mind in which he 
found him: 


‘‘In this state of imminent danger, he seemed 
to have no more concern about his spiritual inter- 
ests, than when in perfect health. His couch was 
strewed with volumes of plays, to which he had 
frequent recourse for amusement. | learned indeed 
afterwards, that even at this time, the thoughts of 
God and eternity would often force themselves 
upon his mind; but not apprehending his life to 
be in danger, and trusting in the morality of his 
past conduet, he found it ne dciffieult matter to 
thrust them out again.” 


From this sickness he recovered, but in the fol- 
lowing year he was visited with more severe ill- 
ness, which continued with little intermission un- 
til his decease. His careless and unconcerned 
state, awakened the most painful anxiety in the 
mind of his brother, whose feelings were too 
tremblingly alive to the unspeakable value of an 
immortal soul, and the vast concerns of eternity, 
not to fear Jest death should arrest him, before the 
great work of redemption was accomplished. The 
following extracts will disclose his views: 

“On the 16th February, 1770, I was again 
summoned to attend him, by letters which repre- 
sented him as so ill, that the physician entertain- 
ecl but little hopes of his recovery. I found him 

afflicted with the asthma and dropsy, supposed to 
be the effect of an imposthume in his liver. He 
was, however, cheerful when I first arrived, ex- 
pressed great joy at seeing me, thought himself 
much better than he had been, and seemed to flat- 
ter himself with hopes that he should be well 
again. My situation at this time was truly dis- 
tressful. 1 learned from the physician, 
this instance, as in the last, he 
danger than he suspected. He did not seem to 
lay his illness at all to heart, nor could I find by 
his conversation that he had ene serious thought. 
As often as a suitable occasion offered, when we 
were free from company and interruption, I en- 
deavored to give a spiritual turn to the discourse, 
and the day after my arrival, asked his permission 
to pray with him, to which he readily consented. 
I renewed my attempts in this way as often as I 
could, though without any apparent success; still 
he seemed as careless and unconcerned as ever; 
yet I could not but consider his willingness in this 
instance, as a token for good, and observed with 


that, in 
yas in much greater 
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pleasure, that though at other times he discovered \the effects of disease, and his spirit subdued by| 
no mark of seriousness, yet when I spoke to him suffering, while his affection for his brother was 
of the Lord’s dealings with myself, he received increased by the soothing and fond attentions 
what I said with affection, would press my hand,| which he constantly paid to him. But the strong 
and look kindly at me, and seemed to love me the hold of self-righteousness was not yet broken up— 
better for it. that refuge of lies, the hope of salvation through 

**On the 21st of the same month, he had a his own merits, was not swept away. ‘There is,| 
violent fit of the asthma, which seized him when | however, cause to believe that the work of the 
he rose, about an hour before noon, and lasted all Spirit was begun in his heart. Secretly and si-| 
the day. His agony was dreadful. Having never lently it had been preparing the way of the Lord, | 
seen any person afflicted in the same way, I could/and he was pleased ‘* suddenly to come into his, 
not help fearing that he would be suffocated; nor|temple,”’ to sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, | 
was the physician himself without fears of the/and in a short period to accomplish a change as| 
same kind. ‘This day the Lord was very present astonishing to the one who was the subject of it 


’ 
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were, they have only served to pave the way, and, 
being solved, they make it plainer. The light I 
have reeeived, comes late, but it is a comfort to 
me that I have never made the gospel-truths a 
subject of ridicule. ‘Though I dissented from the 
persuasion and the ways of God’s people, I ever 
thought them respectable, and therefore not proper 
to be made a jest of.’ ”’ 
(Conclasion in our next.) 


LED BY IDEAS. 


The following, from Chambers’ Journal, con- 
tains much truth as well as humour. 


The class 


with me, and enabled me, as | sat by the poor as it was delightful to him who had so often an : : 
ath 7 eee te > eae ‘of persons alluded to, is by no means peculiar to 
sufferer’s side, to wrestle for a blessing upon him./so fervently prayed, that it might be the happy, 


I observed to him, that though it had pleased God experience of bis brother. Cowper thus describes ‘he eastern hemisphere—it may be found in great 
to visit him with great affliction, yet mercy was) it:— /numbers on this side of the Atlantic. Among the 


mingled with the dispensation. I said, ‘ You have, 


** On Saturday the 10th of March, about three 


many friends who love you, and are willing to do} jn the afternoon, he suddenly burst into tears, and 
all they can to serve you; and so perhaps have|caid, with a loud cry, ‘Ob, forsake me not!’ J 
others in like circumstances; but it is not the lot! went to his bed-side, when he grasped my hand, 
of every sick man, how much soever he may be and presently by his eyes and countenance I found | 
beloved, to have a friend that can pray for him.’ that he was in prayer. Then turning to me, he| 
He replied, ‘That is true, and I hope God will|said, * Oh, brother, | am full of what I could say 
have mercy on me.’ His love for me at this time |to you.’ ‘The nursé asked him if he would have 
became very remarkable; there-was a tenderness|any hartshorn or lavender. He replied, * None 
in it more than was merely natural; and he gen-|of those things will serve my purpose.’ I said, 
erally expressed it by calling for blessings upon « But 1 know what would, my dear, don't I?” He 
me in the most affectionate terms, and with a look | answered, ‘ You do. brother.’ | 
and manner not to be described. | Having continued some time silent, he said, 

“At night, when he was quite worn out with | Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth;’| 
the fatigue of laboring-for breath, and could get jhen after a pause, ‘ Aye, and he is able to do it, 
no rest, his asthma still continuing, he turned to too,’ , 
me and said, with a melancholy air, ‘Brother, 1) + [ Jeft him for about an hour, fearing, lest he’ 
seem to be marked out for misery;* you know should fatigue himself with talking, and because 
some people are so.’ That moment I felt my my surprise and joy were so great that I could 
heart enlarged, and such a persuasion of the love hardly bear them. When I returned, he threw! 
of God towards him was wrought in my soul, that his arms about my neck, and leaning his head 


I replied with confidence, and as if 1 had authori- against mine, he said, * Brother, if I live, you and 
ty given me to say it, ‘ But this is not your case: | shall be more like one another than we have 


you are marked out for mercy.’ been. But, whether I live or not all is well, and 
“I never heard a murmuring word escape him; wil] be so; I know it will; I have felt that which 
on the contrary, he would often say, when his | never felt before, and am sure that God has vis-| 
pains were most acute, ‘I only wish it may please jyed me with this sickness to teach me what I was 
God to enable me to suffer without complaining; too proud to learn in health. I never had satis- 
T have no right to complain.’ Once he said with faction till now. ‘The doctrines I had been used 
a loud voice, ‘ Let thy rod and thy staff support|to, referred me to mysclf for the foundation of my | 
and comfort me; and oh! that it were with me as hopes, and there | could find nothing to rest up- 
in times past, when the candle of the Lord shone|on, ‘The sheet anchor of the soul was wanting. 
upon my tabernacle.” One evening, when I had | thought you wrong, yet wished to believe as 
been expressing my hope that the Lord would you did. I found myself unable to believe, yet 
show him mercy, he replied, ‘1 hope he will; L/always thought that I should one day be brought 
am sure I pretend to nothing.’ Many times he/to do so. You suffered more than I have done 
spoke of himself in terms of the greatest self-abase-|hefore you believed these truths; but our suffer- 
ment, which I cannot now particularly remember. | ings, though different in their kind and measure, 
I thought I could discern, in these expressions, were directed to the same end. | hope he has 
the glimpses of the apprvaching day, and have no taught me that, which he teaches none but his 
doubt at present buat that the Spirit of God was own. | hope suv. These things were foolishness 
gradually preparing him, in a way of true hu- to me once, but now I have a firm foundation and 
miliation, for that bright display of Gospel grace and satisfied.’ 
which he was soon after pleased tw afford him.” ‘In the evening, when I went to bid him good 
Cowper appears to have possessed very clear night, be looked steadfastly in my face, and with 
and scriptural views of the spirituality of religion. great solemnity in his air and manner, taking me 
He considered what are called the ordinances as|by the hand, resumed the discourse in these very 
mere empty observances, unless accompanied with | words: * As empty and yet full; as having nothing, 
that inward and spiritual grace of which they are|and yet possessing all things—I see the rock up-| 
the symbols, and all the external duties of religion, on which I once split, and I see the Rock of my 
however scrupulously and exactly performed, as|salvation. 1 have peace in myself, and, if I live, 
a lifeless body, unless the heart be animated and|I hope it will be that I may be made a messenger| 
sanctified by the sensible influences of the Spirit}of peace to others. I have learned ¢fhat ina mo-| 
of God. Upto the period of the preceding ex-| ment, which I could not have learned by reading | 
tracts, no radical change seems to have been ef-,;many books for many years. I have often studied 
fected in the mind of John Cowper. It is true|these points, and studied them with great atten-| 
his pride had been in some degree softened by jtion, but was blinded by prejudice; and unles 


* Cowper, it is well known, was, from the prejudice of opened the book to me, I had been blinded still. 


education, a believer in the dark doctrine of unconditional Now thev appear so plain, that though I am con- 
election and reprobition. ‘This most absurd and unnatural | : 


| ment. 


/means. 


s he| 
\who alone is worthy to unloose the seals, had| 


unique productions of modern days, the clique of 
men and women who are led by some predomi- 
nant idea cannot have escaped the observation of 
the curious and discerning. 

It was drolly remarked by Dr. Johnson of a 
certain person whose thoughts seemed to be 
wholly engrossed by one subject, but which, at 
the same time, he gave evidence that he did not 
fully understand: ‘* That man,” said the Doctor, 
‘‘appears to me to have but one idea, and that is 


a wrong one.’’ We do not, however, presume 


to say that the foregoing description of persons 
jare always justly liable to this charge, or always 


placed in this unhappy and unenviable predica- 
Among them are individuals of superior 


‘talents and good sense, who embrace a particular 


view or idea from a perfect understanding of the 


subject,—from a firm conviction of its truth, and 
of its importance to society. But they carry their 


zeal on this point so far, that they are too apt to 


overlook other matters of no less interest and 


‘magnitude, and which should therefore claim an 
‘equal share of their attention. 


In the ardor of 
their pursuit, they do not always pay sufficient 
regard to the rights and feelings of others, or to 
the ultimate benefit of the community. They 
seem to forget that the end, however desirable 
and praiseworthy, will not always justify the 
Absorbed by one grand and darling ob- 


ject, they give themselves little or no trouble 


about matters of inferior moment or consideration. 
They are like the sportsman who, in the eager- 
ness of the chase, pays but little respect to the 
property of others—trampling with indifference 


‘on the fields, and breaking down the fences of his 
|quiet and inoffensive neighbors. 


Such too often is a just representation of the 
eonduct and character of the men and women who 
are led by one idea, or exclusively devoted to a 
favorite object. Associated with the numerous 
topics which engage the public mind, and which 
are almost daily multiplying on every hand, fre- 
quent examples of the class of persons here alluded 
to may be found. But we leave the intelligent rea- 
der to his own observations, by which he will be 
able to judge of the propriety of the foregoing re- 
marks, and to apply them to his own particular use 
and benefit. 


A man is properly and ordinarily the king of 


sentiment threw a deep cloud over the mind of this amiable 
man; abridged his enjoyments, and consigned him a prey | 


to gloominess and even to insanity.— Eps. Inret. 


\vinced no comment could ever have made me un-|his ideas; but it sometimes happens, as in other 


derstand them, I wonder I did not see them be-|empires, that one of the subjects, rising into too 
fore. Yet, great as my doubts and difficulties|much favor at court, becomes practically the real 














monarch. We have then presented to us the sin- 
gular phenomenon of a Man led by an Idea, Let 
any one dip for a month into the more intellectual 
circles of London, and he will be astonished at the 
number of such revolutionized monarchies which 
meet his observation. ‘l'alk of spoiled children 
ruling their weak parents; of easy-natured people 
governed by their servants; of kings in the hands 
of too pow erful ministe rs; all these are nothing to 
the spectacle of a man—probably a clever and 
well-informed one—led by an idea. 


Men led by ideas are usually of benevolent 
character, and their master- -thoughts are generally 
of the nature of plans for putting the whole faults 
of the social machine at once to rights. Itisa 
curious feature in the condition of the greatest 
country the world has yet known, that it ever be- 
lieves itself in the most dreadful state imaginable, 
and expects nothing but ruin in a very short time. 
Tenderly concerned for themselves and country- 
men, a few worthy persons are continually going 
about with nostruins for averting the calamity.— 
One holds that over-population is the cause of the 
whole mischief, and proposes to bleed off the dis- 
ease by a system of emigration; which, it becomes 
quite clear, would carry away units for the tens 
added in the ordinary course of things each year. 
Another has a faith in pauper colonies, or allot- 
ments of inferior lands. With a third, more 
schvols is the cry. Some, again, are ostentatious- 
ly material in their views. What, they say, can 
be done with the minds of men until they have 
got plenty of four-pound loaves? They hold it to 
be necessary to give the people a more ample store 
of good things in their larders and cupboards.— 


Unfortunately, no one pretends to show how this’ 


is to be accomplished otherwise than by the usual 
means of a prosperous industry. Some have di- 
lettanti ideas. 
tages and schools of industry. A few think a 
more universal diffusion of cricket, with gentle- 
folks bowling to laborers, and spiced ale sent 
down from the manor-house, the true plan for set- 
ting Britain on its legs. Mr. Owen stands smiling 
by, fully assured that no good is to be expected 
till the plan of competition has been exchanged 
fur that of co-operation. But, meanwhile, some- 
how the commerce of the country takes a start; 
new fields of capital are found, and hardly an idle 
person is to be seen; all the difficulties which we 
lately contemplated then vanish, and John Bull is 


found to be a safe enough person after all; so that, 


only he has work to do, and money and grub to 
get by it. 

Such a denouement is rather awkward for the 
leading-idea men; but the fact is, the ideas are 
good enough ideas nevertheless, taken simply by 
themselves, and not as panaceas. Scarcely any 
doubt exists that colonization, and cottage gar- 
dens, and cricket, and schools, are all capital 
things; the error lies in thinking any one of them 
sufficient to patch up a diseased commonwealth, 
and going about seeking to pin down mankind to 
that narrow conclusion. It seems, however, to be 
essential to enthusiasts of this class to have but 
one idea—at least at a time. Engrossed by it, 
they can see no value in any other. An emigra- 
tion man, for instance, despises allotments, and an 
allotment man looks with contempt, if not indig- 
nation, at the idea of sending the people out of 
the country. It is hardly possible, indeed, for 
one person to listen for a moment to another who 
lives under the regime of a different idea. ‘The 
four-pound loaf system is a perfect weariness of 
the flesh to a man of schools, and vice-versa.— 
Such appears to be the nature of the case, and we 
have never yet had an Admirable Crichton who 
could argue for and prosecute all the various ob- 
jects at once. It would be the most amusing 
thing in the world to bring a few such persons, 
together, and listen while they each struggled to! 


They are all for honeysuckle cot-| 
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advance his own monarch faney, and debar all the 
rest. 

A. B. It has been fully proved in practice that 
allotments satisfy the poor laborer, at the same 
time that they return an equal, if not greater rent 
to the landlord. ‘lhe whole of our surplus popu- 
lation might be provided for in this way, if gen- 
tlemen would only set their shoulder to the wheel. 
(‘The shoulder in connexion with the wheel 
constantly in requisition among the idea men. | 


C.D. But why not bring the people into litle 
local co-operative communities, where they might 
have a range of the various trades, keep up 
church and school of their own, and live at one 
table? Here is an engraved plan that makes my 
whole idea intelligible at a glance. 

E. F. All these schemes are absurd in politi- 
cal economy, for that must always be the best 
mode of employing men in which they use their 
powers to the effect of the utmost possible pro- 
duction. Fix a man down in a piece of ground, 
whether by himself or with others, where he only 
can labor in one limited way, and he subserves an 
inferior end to what he does when he takes a part 
as high as his faculties will permit in some great 
combination of labor. The real curse of the coun- 
try is, the number of people being too great in 
proportion to the demand for their work. Hence 
low wages, and hence misery. ‘There will be no 
good till a few millions are sent to clear ground 
in the colonies. ‘Then wages would rise, and it 
would be good times for the reduced number re- 
maining. 

G. H. What stuff! you do not see that the 
labors of men, if rightly directed, and not restrict- 
ed by any external pressure, must be sufficient to 
maintain them wherever they are. Free trade is 
my remedy. 


I. J. I never trouble myself with the science 
of anything. I only know that England was once 
merry England, and that the Book of Sports and 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities show us how it may 
be restored to that condition, Let us always take 
care to set the peasantry in motfon at Christmas 
with their carols, and at Easter with their egg- 
songs; let us revive archery and metheglin, and 
all will be well. 


K. L. For any sake instruct them, and make 
them rational beings. An ignorant man is a vol- 
cano or a piece of pyrotechny, ready to explode at 
any time. Educate him, and he becomes a har- 
monious part of the social enginery. We must 
have a national system of education, giving the 


Is 


‘needful nurture free to all, like the air th vey breathe. 


How is it to be wondered at that we have strikes, 
riots, heavy calendars, and thousands of evils, 
when one half the community are reared without 
any tincture of learning? 


M.N. 
sense! When did a book ever fill a belly? 1 want 
to see the people have plenty of eggs and bacon. 
They ought always to have large wages, ani 
everything comfortable about them, whether they 
choose or not. Unions are bastiles where the 
poor are starved. ‘There should be an act of par- 
liament to let ever ry body have at least a pound a 
week, even when they cannot or choose not to 
work for it. 

O. P. Well, it is my opinion that intemperance 
is the cause of most of our sufferings. If you 
would only embrace and agree to support the sys- 
tem of total abstinence, you would soon see this 
is a very different country from what it is. ‘The 
water cure is the cure, you may depend on it.— 
Only see how drinking absorbs the earnings of the 
Ww orking- man, how it renders him idle and sensual, 
and reduces his household to starvation! Every- 
thing we complain of is traceable to aleohol. And 
you may plant schools, form allotments, promote 
emigration, and try whatever else you please, but 





Away with your march-of-intelleet non- ° 
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till you take away the fatal cup, you will make 
ho true improvement. 


2 


Q. R. Well, | think you may promote the 
advancement of our species by different means, 
namely, by establishing galleries of pictures and 
statues. What was the glory of ancient Greece? 
Hler works of art. ‘The great Hellenic democra- 
cies were refined by continually regarding beauti- 
ful forms in their temples and theatres. ‘There is 
nothing wanting to make us as great a people, but 
a proper annual grant for national and provincial 
galleries. About a million a year would serve, 


, and | am sure we spend many millions in a worse 


way. I lately published a letter to the prime min- 
ister upon the subject; but he was then struggling 
to get a majority on the sugar duties, and 1 sup- 
pose never had time to take my suggestions into 
consideration, 

S. 'T. Galleries for works of art! More need 
to build new sewers! ‘The effects of defective 
draining upon the health of the inhabitants of 
large towns has been fully proved, and it is time 
that measures were taken to remedy so great an 
evil. I have given my thoughts to sewers night 
and day for twenty years. It is a great, but ne- 
glected subject. ‘The world might be lighted by 
the profits made from eleaning it, and health pro- 
moted at the same time. I could send you ter 
folio blue books to illuminate you upon drainage; 
or, should you prefer it, come to me some day, 
and { will tell you all about it by word of mouth. 
Only come early, that we may have a long day to 
discuss it, 

U. V. That is not a subject to my liking- 
Have you ever considered the solitary system of 
prison discipline? I like a prison. W hen I come 
to a town where I never was before, I inquire for 
the jail, and generally go to visit it. Crime is, 
in fact, my favorite study. There is at present 
striking want of settled principle with regard to 
the management of malefactors. When you treat 
them severely, with a view to their punishment, 
the public gets squeamish, and a daily newspaper 
makes you its useful grievance for the time; when 
you are lenient and kind, with a view to their 
reformation, the same newspaper proclaims that 
culprits are treated more kindly, and enjoy more 
of the good things of this life, than honest hard- 
working laborers. All this perplexity would give 
way if my plan were adopted. You may find an 
account of it, commencing at the fifteen-hundreth 
page of the tenth report of the committee on Pri- 
son Piscipline. 


W.X. I am sorry to dissent from a great 
number of you, gentlemen. I consider war, and 
the employment of force in general, as the grand 
means of depraving human society; and till we 
can make all men converts to peace principles, [ 
believe there is no goud to be done with them.— 
See the evils of war, in the misexpeneiture of pub- 
lic money, the setting up of false objects to love 
of approbation, the making of widows and or- 
phans, the brutalization of the public mind, and a 
continual inflammation of the minds of young la- 
towns. A few worthy people 
lave joined me in setting up a peace soviety, and 
we have already made great way in different quar- 
We tuke care every year to send a set of our 

is to the members of her majesty’s govern- 
ment, about the time when they bring forward the 
and navy estimates in parliament. I have 
doubt we shall sueceed in bringing the public 
at large to our way of thinking, and thus put an 
end to war—in time. 

Y.Z. Well now, I don’t care much about any- 
thing so unpractical as ineuleating what you call 
peace principles. Neither am I zealous about 
temperance, or cottage gardens, or the establish- 
ment of picture galleries. I wish to wash the 
people. Only let me once get them into a way 
of cleaning their skins regularly, and all will be 
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well. And the way I argue is this: cleanliness is 
the mother of all the virtues. ‘Therefore, let the 
people be clean, and they will be everything else 
that could be wished. Hence I look to baths as 
the universal regenerators. Men once called for 
the sponge to wipe out the national debt; they 
will do far more good by now applying it to their 
own persons. Revolutionists used to call on the 
nation to take the plunge; let them now take the 
plunge-bath. ‘Trust me, till we can set all the 
world a-washing, there will be no real improve- 
ment effected. You might preach for ages on 
other subjects; but nothing will avail while men 
remain uncleaned. Of all the conservative powers, 
dirt is decidedly the greatest. 

This alphabet of favorite ideas is no fancy. 
The men led by them may be met with every day 
in the highways and byways of the world; some 
as conversation-men at dinner parties, some as 
button-holders in the porticoes of clubs, some as 
listener-seekers in general and wherever they are 
to be had. Secretaries of state, and Messrs. 
Ridgway the publishers, know such men well by 
their hand-writing. ‘They are the Vanderdeckens 
of the social cape continually looking for the 
means of getting their letter conveyed to the pub- 
lic, but rarely or never finding it. ‘There is some- 
thing distressing in the idea of so much good in- 
tention, and so much excellent suggestion, not 
only running to waste, but subjecting its authors 
to a disesteem which never befalls the quiet selfish 
men of the world. It suggests, however, a remark 
which may possibly be of service to such men.— 


The main cause of their failure is their becoming | 


so much and so exclusively absorbed in their plans, 
as to lose the practical tone of common life. For 
the want of this, nothing will atone. It would 
excite distrust respecting the most admirable dis- 
covery or moral scheme which the wit of man 
ever devised. The world likes safe realizable 
measures; it will only, in ordinary circumstances, 
rove a short way ata time; it distrusts theory— 
that is, suggestion unproved by experiment.— 
Hence it is necessary to use some caution in 
bringing any proposed improvement or change 
before the public. However clear it may be in 
its entire scope, it may, in that form, be too much 
for the common run of minds, and it will therefore 
fail; but possibly, if some practicable, common- 
world-looking step be proposed, leading towards 
the entire scheme, that may beanctioned and put 
in practice, and a way may taus be formed for the 
realization of the whole. 


From the Belfry of Bruges and other Poems. 
THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tus is the Arsenal—from floor to ceiling 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal misery 
Will mingle in their awful symphonies ! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach éur own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Northman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who, from his palace, 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpents’ skins. 
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‘eeptance with our Maker.” 


|gruous sense. 
‘taken the liberty to expunge. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 
The wail of famine in beleagured towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway rent asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 


The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest nature’s pure and kindly voices, 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 


There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn sweet vibrations, 


I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “ Peace !” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 


The holy melodies of Love arise. 
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In our present number we have commenced the 
publication of a narrative entitled, “* The Poet 
Cowper and his Brother.’’ It was forwarded to 
us, in pamphlet form, by a Friend who remarks, 
‘*[ have been much interested in the inclosed ac- 
count, exemplifying, in a clear manner, the doc- 
trine of Friends, of the utter inutility and danger 
of a trust in morality, or self-righteousness as it is 
more properly termed; and the necessity of the 
new birth wrought in us by the operation of the 
sprit of truth, to prepare us to be in a state of ac- 
Concurring in the 
soundness of these views, we subinit the article to 
the perusal and serious consideration of our read- 
ers. In a few instances, we have made some 
omissions where technical phrases, which are sel- 
dom clearly understood, are used; and, in one or 
two cases, we have added explanatory notes. 

The doctrine of redemption by Christ, to which 
frequent allusion is made in this narrative, (not so 


‘much by Cowper himself as by the commentator) 


is represented occasionally in a literal and incon- 
Passages of this kind, we have 


On this subject— 


\the most important that can engage human atten- 


tion—a mode of thinking and speaking prevails, 


| which we are satisfied conveys very little informa-| 
\tion of a clear and distinct character to the mind. | 
|The impressions that are generally entertained on| 
this head have but little practical influence: and 


not until the believers in Christ come to compre- 


TELLIGENCER. 


'them a felon’s doom. 





and obey him as such, can they effectually and 
intelligibly know him as their Saviour and Re- 


deemer. The vague kind of phraseology which 


is used in reference to this matter, and in which 
ideas of the physical and intellectual, the corporeal 
and spiritual are curiously blended, has contribu- 
ted, in no small degree, to mislead the feelings, 
and to perplex the understandings of men, on a 
subject in which, more than any other, they are 
interested. 

We have noticed this topie thus incidentally as 
brought into view by reading the narrative alluded 
to; and we would observe, in conclusion, that 


‘more simplicity and precision of language, in treat- 
‘ing on this and other points of doctrine, might 
|profitably find their way into our own society. 


100er 

REPORT 

Of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 
the year 1845. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Kirkbride, we 
have this document before us, and we gladly 
W hen 
the public mind can be brought to look upon in- 


commend it to the notice of our readers. 


sanity without the superstitious dread which has 


so long been associated with it, much will be 


gained for the interests of humanity. 


A recent visit to this Institution prepared us for 


receiving all the favorable statements made in the 


“ Report.” Under the kind guidance of Dr. Kirk- 
bride we were first taken into the carpenters’ 


shop, where we found a busy preparation for the 


_|spring improvements. in the way of arbors, sum- 


mer houses, fences, &c., and we were not a little 
astonished on being told that the workmen around 
us, who were so steadily and skilfully using their 
hatchets, chisels, saws, &c., were insane patients, 
of whom not less than three had been recently 
We could not but 
contrast their cheerful countenances and comfort. 


brought there heavily ironed! 


able appearance with their former condition, when 
ignorance and cruel timidity had imposed upon 
We may hereafter lay be- 
fore our readers a detailed statement of the internal 
arrangements of this admirable institution, but 
must content ourselves now with stating that com- 
fort and neatness seemed every where to abound; 
no instruments of restraint, or gloomy cells, shock- 
ed our feelings. Every thing presented the aspect 
of a well-ordered family ; even when we were 
shown into a building detached from the main one, 
and appropriated to the most noisy and turbulent, 
we found them composedly seated at the dinner 
table, and, without exception, using knives and 
forks. 


who would, in most cases, (perhaps even at the 


When we remember that this is the class 


present time) be shut up in cages or loaded with 
chains, we can see the close relationship between 
In 
further confirmation of this view, the Report 
states :-— 


an enlightened intelligence and humanity. 


“In reference to the admissions of the past 


|year, I may remark, that in addition to the great- 
\er number of individuals laboring under organic 
\disease, already referred to, there have also been 


hend him, and to receive him as a Divine and ac-| many, curable and incurable, who, while at home, 


tive principle of grace in the mind, and to follow| had been subjected to peculiarly rough and violent 
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TRIFLES. 


How is it o’er the strongest mind, 


means of restraint, supposed to be necessary for 
their own safety or that of the community. On 
not one of these, after reaching this hospital, has 
there been the least restraining apparatus of any 
kind. In numerous instances those who at home 
had been heavily ironed—whose movements had 
been limited to the extent of the chain which se- 
cured them, and who were shut out from every 
thing likely to soothe their malady,—before they 
had been in this Institution more than a few weeks, 
were to be seen during the day usefully employed 
in the garden, about the grounds, or in the work- 
shop; and in the evening quietly reading or listen- 
ing to the reading of others in comfortable parlors, 
engaging in different kinds of amusement or at- 
tending lectures or parties. 

“The number of this class has been gradually 
increasing each year since the opening of this 
hospital, and particularly from the more distant 
parts of our own commonwealth. It is another 
proof that our Institution is becoming better known, 
and the true character of well regulated hospitals 
better understood. It is a proof too, that a health- 
ful feeling begins to pervade the community, 
which will not, as heretofore, permit any class of 
our afflicted fellow beings to be subjected to forms 
of treatment, often far worse than that given to 
the idle pauper, or even the abandoned felon, 

‘“‘ Many of these cases have returned home, per- 
fectly well, and each one that does so effects more! [> A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
in enlightening a whole neighborhood, than vol- of Friends’ Library, will be held at the Library Room, on 
umes of essays or scores of statistical tables.” 


That trifles hold such sway? 
A word—nay, e’en a look unkind 
May darken all life’s day. 
Oh, in this world of daily care, 
The thousands that have erred 
Can any hardship better bear, 


Than they can bear a word! 


Alas! the human mould ’s at fault, 
And still by turns it claims 
A nobleness that can exalt, 
A littleness that shames! 
Of strength and weakness still combined, 
Compounded of the mean and grand ; 
And trifles thus will shake the mind 


That would a tempest stand. 


Give me that soul-superior power, 
That conquest over fate, 

Which sways the weakness of the hour, 
Rules little things as great; 

That lulls the human waves of strife 
With words and feelings kind, 

And makes the trials of our life 


The triumphs of our mind! 


-—<7or 


4th-day evening next, the 11th inst., at 8 o’clock. 
3d mo. Tth, 1846, JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 


—_ 4a woer 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


To the following language of the Report, we 
invite attention :— 


“The opinion is too prevalent, that the insane 
re j > or ire Orte _<_ 71PY en} , > — _ . . ° ° e . 
require for their « omlorts, their enjoyments,—| —Flour.—This staple is decreasing in price—a good article 
their reading,—their accommodations of nearly) can now be obtained for $5,50 per barrel. 
sveru Li a , : , Ye ine , shara c . J a ? a i 
every kind,—something radically different from New Counterfeit—The Pittsburg Gazette of the 13th 
what would have been their choice when sane. ult, notices a new counterfeit $1 note on the Erie (Pa. 
Differences at times are really necessary, and dis-| Bank, dated June Ist, 1845. The names of the President 
crimination is to be used; but it will ultimately |@>4 eee engraved. Letter, A. Vignette, Perry's 
: . . },| Victory. The i is coarse > note r 
be found that the nearer the circumstances of each a le engraving is coarse, and the notes no re 
‘ ; ‘ ; ; semblance whatever to the genuine. 
case will permit an approximation to what is re- ge. : 
quired by, and due to the sane, the more rational |. prea i “a ae on the a Sees Seenen are 
- . 4 > e In Circulation. recy Dear no reser ance to the pe > 
and successful will be our treatment of the insane. ’ i eee a Ae eT 
We are too apt to believe that what has not been 
done in the treatment of insanity, cannot be done, 
a ; : ¢ : counterfeiters and 
and rest satisfied with things as they now exist. | United States. 
What appears right and proper should be tried,- 


horse thieves ever discovered in 


Eight or ten of them have been caught at 


result from the experiment: a short time will sat- 
isfy a careful and intelligent observer, whether 
good is likely to come from it, and even if it 
proves a failure, some new views or facts can 
hardly fail to have been derived from the trial. 


and the gang extends as far as Nashville. 


there is in mental diseases, and that a mind de-| trunks. 
ranged on one subject, may be sound on all others, 
seem astonished at some of the means of treat- 


They were committed. 


The Snow is said to be five feet deep in Vermont. 


iment, and some of the forms of occupation and P 


whether the insane do really enjoy any of thes H y vil: 
means, whether they really understand what is e admits that he acted wrong, and desires to be forgiven 
being done, or whether they are able to appreciate’ other applicants. 

any thing of the higher order of physical or intel- 
lectual enjoyment, is a proof that the true condi- 


stood, as to give tothose thus afflicted that thorough- | to the State Prison for life. 
ly liberal and enlightened treatment which is due| 

to such a malady, and necessary for its early and| of 
certain removal. Our experience here, would 


seem to prove, that during some period of their alone contains 17,000. 


disease, a majority of our patients are able to ap- | Religion and Oysters.—The ladies of the Baptist Church, 
; St. Louis, advertised to give an oyster supper at the State 
Tobacco Warehouse on the 5th ult., for the benefit of the| 


preciate all the courtesies and comforts of life, 
and to participate in most of its enjoyments, oc- 
cupations and amusements, in a restricted way, 
with quite as much zest as a majority of the’. 
community of which they were recently mem- 


bers.” 


Church. 
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A Nest of Counterfeiters Broken Up—The citizens of 
Larue, Ky., have recently broken up the largest band of 
the 


—)| Hardensburg, and a still larger number in an adjoining 
if tried with care and prudence, little injury can|county. Their head quarters was at Beachinan’s, in La- 
rue county, where a large amount of spurious money was 
found. ‘They are said to number thirty or forty in Larue, 


Arrest.—Two counterfeiters, named Cornelius Seymour 
and John Doe, have been arrested at No. 50 West Wash- 
: ; ; ington Place, New York, where they boarded. Counterfeit 
“Many persons forgetting the great variety notes to the amount of nearly $40,000 were found in their 


Charles Torrey.—A petition has been presented to Gov. 
; ratt, of Maryland, for the pardon of Charles Torrey, (now 
amusement now to be found about most well con-| confined in the penitentiary for abducting slaves,) predi- 


ducted hospitals. The questions constantly asked, | cated on his increasing ill health. It is proposed that he 
.|Shall pay for the slaves, be pardoned and leave the State. 


| His wife has also petitioned in his behalf, with numerous 


Commutation.—The Sheriff of New York City has re- 
é ym is a ceived a commutation from Governor Wright, in the case 
tion of a majority of this class is noi so well under-| of William Harper—changing the punishment from death 


Colored Population.—The colored population of the State 
New York, is shown by the late census to be 44,446. 
A decrease since 1840, of 4685. The city of New York 


Railroad Iron.—The present high prices of railroad iron 
in England—12I. to 13/. per ton—leave no doubt that the 
article may be advantageously manufactured in this coun-| lodged in jail at Sunbury the same day, where they will 
\ury. Several iron establishments have already commenced’ remain until the matter is investigated. | 


the manufacture, and orders which would have been sent 
to England, are withheld on account of continued and in- 
creasing high prices.— Boston Advertiser. 


The Lime Business.—The Lime Rock Gazette, a paper 
published at Thomastown, (Maine) says that there are in 
that town 132 lime kilns, which yielded upwards of 600,000 
barrels the last season—and it was sold at the kilns for 
$411,840, or at market, adding treight, for $538,560.— 
12,708 cords of wood were consumed. 


Mineral Wealth—On Lake Superior, at Copper Harbor, 
a copper mine has been opened twelve feet wide, and from 
the top to the bottom of the hill 200 feet—rich m copper 
and silver. One native piece of copper found there weighs 
two thousand pounds, and they have found two thousand 
pounds in smaller pieces. ‘They are getting out immense 
quantities of the purest ore. One piece of the silver was 
as large as a hen’s egg. It is a source of great wealth. 


Education among the Indians.—The Cherokee Advocate 
of Ist mo. 29th, published at Tahlequah, in the Cherokee 
Nation,contains a tabular exhibit of the number of chil- 
dren who attended the public schools of the Nation in 1845. 
The total number of scholars who attended in the schools 
of the several districts, appears to be 655. Of these 402 
were males and 253 females. 

Admission of Colored Children in Common Schools.— 
The town of Nantucket witnessed, as we learn from the 
Nantucket Enquirer, an animated and earnestly contested 
election a short time since, in the choice of the School 
Committee. The main questien was, “Shall the colored 
children be admitted into the Public Schools on precisely 
the same terms as the whites?” and probably every vote 
was deposited with direct reference to this question. The 
polls were kept open six hours, and the number of votes 
cast, to the surprise of all parties, was 916—a greater num- 
ber than was ever before called out upon any local question, 
and was only exceeded by a vote of 1840, which was 1003. 
‘The result was, that twelve out of the thirteen candidates, 
favorable to the admission of the colored children into the 
Grammar Schools, were elected by an average majority of 
9 or 10. A few erasures, three or four, defeated the elec- 
tion of the other, who was chosen at a subsequent election. 


Whale Story—The New Bedford Mercury states that 
the Sarah, at Mattapoisett, from the Atlantic Ocean, took a 
100 bbls. sperm whale, in the blubber of which was found 
the head and about a foot of the shank of a harpoon mark- 
ed “ Lyra;” “ undoubtedly,” says the Mercury, “ belonging 
to the ship Lyra, of this port, which vessel sailed hence 
July 3, 1828, and was lost in August, 1829, on a reaf near 
Oahu.” This a strange adventure for a piece of iron, but 
by no means improbable. 


The Mormons Emigrating —We learn from the St. 
Louis Reveille of the 18th ult. that some twelve hundred 
of the Mormons, including the Twetve, the High Council, 
and all the principal men of the Church, and about one 
hundred females, have already crossed the river, and are 
on the way to their new homes in the distant West. The 
plan of emigration is said to be as follows:—The present 
company is designed asa pioneer corps. It will progress 
about 500 miles wegtward, where it will halt, build up a 
village, and put in Spring crops. Here it will remain until 
the emigrants who start in the Spring, come up, when 
another pioneer company will start for a point about 500 
miles further west, where another village will be built up, 
and a Fall crop put in. In the Spring the company re- 
maining behind will move on to this second station, and 
the pioneers march on 500 miles further and repeat the 
same operations as before. 


Gin Drinking.—A London paper says, that to supply 
one “gin palace” in that city, nine horses, drawing three 
large wagons loaded with the baleful poison, are seen at 
regular periods progressing in a sort of procession, and 
that it is boasted by a keeper of one of these “ palaces” 
which bring ruin upon the poor, that on a Saturday night a 
guinea a minute has been taken across the bar! No won. 
der that the course of Pomical Reform is slow, when the 
money that should go fo improve their own minds, and 
educate their children and surround them with comforts, 
and prepare them for the enjoyment of rational liberty, is 
thus abused to bind faster the fetters of mental and mora] 
degradation. People of the United States, take warning ! 


Runaway Negroes—The borough of Milton, Pa., has 
been much excited by the appearance of four negroes hand- 
cuffed, driven through the streets by three men on horse- 
back, one carrying a rifle and tomahawk. They were 
taken at Monteursville, Lycoming Co., and were brought 
to Milton, where the persons having them in charge were 
arrested as kidnappers, and taken before Justice Mackey 
After a hearing, they were committed to jail to answer the 
charge, and the negroes ordered to be set at liberty, which, 
for some cause or other was not done. The negroes were 
also arrested on a charge of theft, and taken before Justice 
Wheeland, who, after giving them a hearing, committed 
jthem to jail. The negroes and negro catchers were all 
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From a Report on Education in Europe, by Horace Mann 
of Massachusetts. 


THE RAUHE HAUS OF HAMBURGH. 


The school of J. H. Wichern is called the 
‘* Rauhe Haus,”’ and is situated four or five miles 
out of the city of Hamburgh. It was opened for 
the reception of abandoned children of the very 
lowest class—children brought up in the abodes 
of infamy, and taught, not only by example but 
by precept, the vices of sensuality, thieving and 
vagabondry—children who had never known the 
family tie, or who had known it only to see it 
violated. Hamburgh having been for many years 
a commercial and free city, and of course open to 
adventurers and renegades from all parts of the 
world, has many more of this class of population 
than its own institutions and manners would have 
bred. ‘The thoughts of Mr. Wichern were strong- 
ly turned towards this subject while yet a student 
at the university; but want of means deterred him 
from engaging in it, until a legacy, left by a Mr. 
Grecken, enabled him to make a beginning 
1833. He has since devoted his life and all his 
worldly goods to the work. It is his first aim 
that the abandoned children whom he seeks out 
on the highway, and in the haunts of vice, shall 
know and feel the blessings of domestic life; that 
they shall be introduced into the bosom of a fami- 
ly; for this he regards as a divine institution, and 
therefore the birthright of every human being, and 
the only atmosphere in which the human affec- 
tions can be adequately cultivated. His house, 
then, must not be a prison or a place of punish- 
ment or confinement. The site he had chosen for 
his experiment was one enclosed within high 
strong walls and fences. His first act was to 
break down the barriers, and to take all bolts and 
bars from the doors and windows. He began 
with three boys of the worst description; and 
within three months, the number increased to 
twelve. They were taken into the bosom of Mr. 


Wichern’s family; his mother was their mother, |d 


and his sister their sister. ‘They were not punish- 
ed for any past offences, but were told that all 
should be forgiven them, if they tried to do well 
in future. The defenceless condition of the pre- 
mises was referred to, and they were assured that 
no walls or bolts were to detain them; that one 
cord only should bind them, and that the cord of 
Love. The effect attested the all but omnipotent 


seven or eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, in 
many of whom early and loathsome vices had 
nearly obliterated the stamp of humanity, were 
transformed not only into useful members of so- 
ciety, but into characters that endeared themselves 
to all within their sphere of acquaintance. The 
education given by Mr, Wichern has not been an 
esthetic or literary one. ‘The children were told 
at the beginuing that labor was the price of living, 
and that they must earn their own bread, if they 

would secure a comfortable home. He did not 
point them to ease and affluence, but to an honor- 
able poverty, which, they were taught, was not 
in itself an evil. Here were means and materials 
for learning to support themselves; but there was 
no rich fund or other resources for their mainte- 
nance. Charity had supplied the home to which 
they were invited; their own industry must supply 
the rest. Mr. Wichern placed great reliance up- 
on religious training; but this did not consist in 
giving them dry and unintelligible dogmas. He 
spoke to them of Christ as the benefactor of man- 
kind—who proved by deeds of love his interest in 
the race, who sought out the worst and most be- 
nighted of men to give them instruction and relief, 
and who left it in charge to those who came after 
him, and wished to be called his disciples, to do 
likewise. Is it strange that, enforced by such a 


fatherly benefactor gave them in his every-day conflagration had made in the centre of that great 


life, the story of Christ’s words and deeds should 
have sunk deeply into their hearts, and melted 
them into tenderness and docility? Such was the 
effect. The most rapid improvement ensued in 
the great majority of the children; and even those 
whom long habits of idleness and vagabondry mad 
it difficult to keep in the straight path, bad long 
seasons of obedience and gratitude, to which any 
aberration from duty was only an exception. ; 

As the number of pupils increased, Mr. Wicher: 
saw that the size of the family would seriously im- 
pair its domestic character. ‘Io obviate this, he 
divided his company into families of twelve, and 
he has erected nine separate buildings, situated in 
a semicircle around his own, and near to it, in each 
of which dwells a family of twelve boys or of 
twelve girls, under the care of a house-father or 
house-mother, as the assistants are respectively 
called. Each of these families is, to some extent, 
an independent community, having an individuall- 


ty of its own. They eat and sleep in their own 


1 dwelling, and the children belonging to each look 


up to their own particular father or mother, as 
home-bred children to a parent. The general 
meeting every morning—at first in the chamber 
of Mr. Wichern’s mother, but afterwards, when 
the numbers increased, in the little chapel—and 
their frequent meetings at work, or in the play- 
ground, form a sufficient, and, in fact, a very close 
bond of union for the whole community. Much 
was done by the children themselves in the erec- 
tion of their little colony of buildings; and in doing 
this, they were animated by a feeling of hope and 
a principle of independence in providing a dwell- 
ing for themselves, while they experienced the 
pleasures of benevolence in rendering assistance 
to each other. Mr. Wichern mentions, with great 
satisfaction, the good spirit of the architect who 
came upon the premises to direct the putting up 
the first house. This man would not retain a 
journeyman for a day or an hour who did not con- 
duct himself with the utmost decorum and pro- 
priety before the children who were assisting in 
the work. 

Instruction is given in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, singing, and drawing—and in some in- 
stances, in higher branches. 

One peculiar feature of this institution is, that 


the children are not stimulated by the worldly mo-| 


[he superintendent does not inflame them with 
the ambition that if they surpass each other at re- 
citation, and make splendid displays at public ex- 
aminations, they shall, in the end, become high 


military officers, or congress men, or excite the|of the great earthquake at Caracas, in the year 


r 1812. 


envy of all by their wealth or fame. On the othe 
hand, so far as this world’s goods are concerned, 


he commends and habituates them to the idea of| 


an honorable poverty; and the only riches with 
which he dazzles their imaginations are the riches 
of good works. He Jooks to them as his hope for 
redeeming others from the sphere whence they 
themselves were taken; and there have been many 
touching instances of the reformation of parents 
and families, for whom the natural affection first 
sprang up in these children’s hearts, after they 
had learned the blessings of home and whiat the 
ties of nature really are. 

One of the most interesting effects of this chari- 
ty is the charity which it reproduces in its objects; 
and thus it is shown that, in the order of nature 
the actions of good men—provided they are also 


tives of fame, wealth, or personal aggrandisement. | 
power of generosity and affection. Childrea from |' 


city. The second day of the fire, when people 
were driven from the city in crowds, and house- 
less and half frantic sufferers came to the Rauhe 
Haus for shelter, the children—some of whom had 
friends and relatives in the city—became intense- 


e ly excited, and besought Mr. Wichern for leave 


to go in and make themselves useful to the suffer- 
ers. Not without great anxiety as to the force of 
the temptations for escape or for plunder, that 


) might assail them in such an exposed and tumultu- 


ous scene, he gave permission to a band of twen- 
ty-two to accompany him, on condition that the 
would keep together as much as possible, and re- 
turn with him at an appointed time. This they 
readily promised; nor did they disappoint him.— 
Their conduct was physically as well as morally 
heroic. ‘They rushed into the greatest dangers 
to save life and property, and though sometimes 
pressed to receive rewards, they steadily refused 
them. At stated intervals they returned to the 
appointed place to re-assure the confidence of 
their superior. On one occasion, a lad remained 
absent long beyond the time agreed upon, but at 
last he appeared, quite exhausted by the labor of 
saving some valuable property. Mr. Wichern af- 
terwards learned from the owner—not from the 
lad—that he had steadily refused the compensa- 
tion offered to, and even urged upon him. When 
the company returned home at the appointed time, 
he sent forth another band under the care of a 
house-father, and these exerted themselves in the 
same faithful and efficient manner. ‘This was 
done as long as the necessity of the case required. 
From this time the Rauhe Haus was the resort of 
the poor and homeless—and not for days only, but 
for weeks. ‘The pupils shared with them their 
food, and even slept upon the ground to give their 
beds to the destitute, sick, and injured. I can 
hardly refrain from narrating many other facts of 
a similar character connected with this institution; 
for if the angels rejoice over a rescued sinner, why 
should not we partake of that joy when it is our 
brother who is ransomed? 


(Conclusion in our next.) 





From the United States Gazettee. 
THE EARTHQUAKE AT CARACAS, 
Curacoa, Sept. 25th, 1845. 


In the course of my visits to the house of a 
worthy English gentlemen of great intelligence, 


iwho resides at Otrabanda, I have had the pleasure 


to hear from his lips the following reminiscences 


‘“*T had been for some years in Caracas,”’ said 
Mr. Da ,“‘when this sorrowful calamity oc- 





curred, and was driving a very heavy and suffi- 


, disturbed. 


wise—not less than rood seed, will roduce thir-| ; > f 
e i | past four o’clock, P. M., was the moment of the first shock. 


ty, or sixty, or a hundred fold of beneficent fruit. 
Among numerous less conspicuous instances of |, 
the change wrought by wise and appropriate moral 
means in the character of these sv lately abandon- 
ed children, the most remarkable occurred at the| 
time of the great Hamburgh fire, in May, 1842.| 


their cyes to ascertain “what’s the clock,” 


ciently prosperous business. I recollect as well 
as though it had been this evening, the event.*— 
It was late in the afternoon. I was sitting at the 
table d’hote, at dinner, with a large number of per- 
sons, chiefly foreigners, including many French- 
men. While in the midst of our repast, wine and 


* The clock of the cathedral was stopped, as is supposed, 
by the first shock. ‘The tower in which the dials are placed, 
one frouting each quarter of the heavens, remained stand- 
ing; althou; gh the ‘cloc! k has been repaired and set going 
again, one of these dials and its hands have never been 
They still point to the hour and minute which 
heralded so many thousand souls without a single moment’s 
warning into eternity. According to this, twenty minutes 


I have seen the silent yet awful monitor myself, now when 

ifter the lapse of more than one-third of a ce ntury a new 
city has sprang up on the spot where stood that whose de- 
struction it witnessed; and new thousands when they raise 


are thus warned 
of the dread fate of those other thousands who thus so sud- 


|\denly preeeded them, to the dim cold home, to which we all 


practical exemplification of christian love as their|/In July, 1843, I saw the vast chasm which the |are so speedily hastening. 
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wit being in full flow, suddenly—in an instant— | became necessary for some one to go out in search, They know not what they do: for they have 
the knives, plates, and glasses sprang from the of other food, our supplies even of this moloja* never heard all the curses of those parents, re- 
table—some over our heads, others into our laps;| being well nigh exhausted. ‘The city was depopu- turning with fearful emphasis upon the authors of 
our chairs rocked under us, and the floor seemed |lated. ‘Those who went forth did not encounter their children’s ruin—upon the distributors of this 
swaying to and fro, like a huge scale suspended |a half a dozen human faces. poison. Much less can they have thought of the 
from a beam. ‘La terre tremble,’ exclaimed the! For thirteen months we lived in tents in the unnumbered curses and wailings of those lost 
Frenchmen, as they leaped over the table and out|same garden, still doing a little business occasion- ones, who, but for such dissipating influences, 
of the windows, breaking down in their egress the ally, and attempting to get along as best we could.| might now be sharing in the intercourse of the 
strong gratings with which, in lieu of glass, the| During most of this time the shocks continued at! most intelligent and useful, or joining in the har- 
windows of that country are barred. I had never|short intervals, though with abated violence. monies of the blest. 

before witnessed an earthquake, and was not) I can never forget that awful sickening motion., ‘They know not what they do: for, intoxicated 
enough of a Frenchman at that time to understand |The earth seemed in throes of agony, and the| with the love of gain, ‘*the root of all evil,” they 
their exclamations. But without divining what it) heaving of her bosom to indicate her suffering.—|are not really conscious of the hardening influence 
was, I perceived instantly that there was some-|It was very difficult to stand, and it was only by/|of this kind of traffic on their own minds—how 
thing wrong, and that imminent danger was nigh|extending the legs as wide as possible, bracing it sears the conscience, warps the judgment, 
at hand. Following the French party, who car-|them firmly to the ground, and throwing the hands steels the heart to others’ good, cherishes the 
ried with them the others, to the window, just as| backward and to opposite sides, that we were able| spirit of covetousness and keeps up shame and 


I arrived there, a large piece of the house wall fell|to do so.” remorse for days of sober reflection, and how it 
into the yard. I sprang upon it, and thence, clear- a may be insensibly fitting them for the compa- 
ing the yard wall and intermediate space at a sin- BURNING INJURIOUS BOOKS. nionship of those only who can take pleasure in 
gle bound to the street, where my companions al- ; others’ ruin. 

ready were. I was the last of our company, and It is stated as a memorable fact in ancient his-| ‘They know not what they do: for, flattered as 


the last who escaped from that ill-fated house. A|tory, that during a great Reformation at Ephesus,|they are by many, commended perhaps for their 
moment later and I had been lost, for | had not 4 number of the converts brought together their enterprise, and encouraged by the already deprav- 
fairly landed in the street before the remainder of pernicious books and at once burned them, to thejed taste of multitudes, they are not aware how 
the house fell in, burying all of the servants under value of ‘fifty thousand pieces of silver.”’ This|extensively the truly wise, honorable and patri- 
its ruins. Naturally, we thought of the servants,|Wa3 truly a noble manifestation of Christian de-| otic, regard such traffie as un-Christian, ignoble 
and were about devising means of ascertaining cision; and we should suppose that all having) and ruinous. 
whether any were still living and could be saved, such books in their families would, if brought to ‘They knaw not what they do: for they do not 
when one poor fellow crawled out through a cre- 4 proper sense of their accountability, heartily ap-| reflect that, by cultivating in the young a corrupt 
vice which had been formed by the arch of the prove of this course, and immediately go and do' taste, and destroying a relish for what is substan- 
door-way falling entire, with both his legs crushed likewise. But there are professing Christians, in tial and valuable, they are really injuring their 
off above the knees, as fully as though they had this enlightened age, who can not only indulge own business, as well as character. They forget 
been amputated. We all started to procure a sur- their children with pernicious publications, but|that we live in an age of great improvement: they 
geon, but before we had advanced twenty paces, |even make it their daily business to multiply and forget that able writers, useful and ornamental, 
we saw so many others in as bad and worse situ- sell them throughout the community. are multiplying; and that, would they cease to en- 
ations, that we entirely forgot him, as well as his} In reference to such, the most charitable sup-|courage the impure and unworthy, they might 
comrades who remained under the ruins of our position is, that they know not what they do.—| share largely, as public benefactors, in the honor 
fallen house. One temblo (the shaking of the| Very possibly, in the multitude of their cares, they |of imbuing increasing millions with sentiments of 
earth to and fro without disruption) followed ano- | never read themselves the impure works they put|truth and knowledge—such sentiments as heaven 
ther; one house scattered its debris alongside of into the hands of others. ‘Their author has, per-| would bless and all the wise approve. 
those already down; one street sank after the haps, acquired a name in the world; his writings} Thus, in their imagined wisdom, forgetting the 
other, until more than one half of the city, inclu-|@re popular; and why, say they, should we not! only course of substantial prosperity and happi- 
ding all the churches, convents, public buildings, share in the profits? Others will sell such books |ness—that of loving their neighbor as themselves— 
and much the best portion of the private houses if we do not. Our business is to make money. _|like the midnight incendiary, for momentary gain, 
were wholly destroyed, or greatly injured. We Many of these works thus widely circulated they scatter moral firebrands, arrows and death, 
passed on our course, seeking we knew not what, and greedily devoured by the young, under the! and say unto the Almighty, “2m J my brother's 
but only endeavoring to avoid the instant death bewitching name of novels, though perhaps un- keeper!” 
which momentarily and constantly hung over us, suspected, are found, from an examination of their| ee 
from the ever falling walls, timbers and stones, contents, as well as from their obvious effects on) THE SPIDER. 
We came to the place where had recently stood eae yours who indulge in them, to be impregna-| Among all the insects, the spider seems to pos- 
one of the finest churches of the city, perhaps of ted with destructive moral poison. Indeed, SOMES) os the ereatest endecity. nd i, 64 We ti 
this portion of the South—near the centre of the of them, as indicated by their title pages, seem|fomed & recen x . om f suka teens 
city. It was constructed in something of a circu- specially adapted, as text-books, for educating! ahaa y Se eee ae m1 Ragen oan 
only with other insects, but also against those of 


‘ — 7 9 ° > | 
; pre O eves were met by a mon- ‘robbers irates,”’ and proficients in nameless|- : 
lar form. Here our ey ’ . J : I neless |itg own species. Its head and breast are covered 
|with a very strong coat of mail, impenetrable to 


strous pile of ruins. The walls had fallen in, and ‘mysteries !”” 
four thousand persons had perished on the spot. But still, notwithstanding such signs of lurking | he attacks of insects: ito belly’ fo Gaedlened With 
Not one escaped to tell the melancholy tale. A evil and threatening ruin on the very face of them, . onl oud flexible shiid whisk ant ‘ecu a f 
little further on we passed the Cathedral, from its probably their publishers and retailers know nol ne wasp: sad te limbs are Ledcabliha se an z 
wide portals—now gaping wider with still more «hat they do. In their efforts for accumulation, | |¢ the ants lah of aati are al na 
hastly chasms— were rushing upon the heels of they have not time fairly to look over the whole} emities oe " m ‘ls Ghish soe a 3 - of 
the half crushed, wounded, bleeding and terrified community, and over coming years; and they can | sa ilants aan oneak Th ‘ res of ti 7 r whey. 
crowd, a score or more of priests, monks and never have once counted the multitudes they have|) e ea ccalaamel with sani tr: panne aa 
friars, some of them with the gore streaming from injured, or are likely to injure, and perhaps tO} 6 ik = oe ve es ~ pe tren ee 
their shaven crowns, others with broken arms ruin, by the menial and moral poison they thus “in Soba ae either aectietl co eeu uaarent 
dangling at their sides—and all covered with con- distribute. ‘They have never entered the thousand tl thas - fall ial (tad a ° 
tusions. While most of the outside walls had abodes of high life and low life where their dissi-| ~ cat ’ eh r : . ep . ae 1 ” 
stood firm, the roof and inner parts of the build- a books have entered, and where they SOI oan, nahin ete aan aaa caeninen = — 
ing had fallen in pieces upon the congregation, silently operating to make the idle more indolent si aal . ' : . 4 
re anaiiie aaa prs. ie Bree and the vicious more corrupt. reps ’ en for this end nate has furnished it 
glutinous liquor, which it spins to what 


We now thought we should seek some place t hey ae a oe a do: for they have| size it pleases, either by opening or contracting 
of shelter. We selected the garden of one of our ot tee aad : a : aa full extent, the blight-| 4, sphincter muscles. In order to spin its thread, 
company, a French gentleman named Marceau. Z te , ae ee d expectations, or the Un-| as soon as it begins its operations, it presses out a 
Through its centre flowed, as is the case with niloraine grie one a of panenen, Mourning | drop of the liquor, which, as it dries, forms the 
many of the gardens of Caracas, a small rivulet. Hi ways oo —— enslaved by such delusive| thread it draws out, as the spider diverges from its 
Upon the banks of this little brook grew a great and pernicious reading, when they might be in- 


slnuiiting theld ental. eeenemnated ert first position. When it reaches its intended dis- 
number of cabbages; enclosed by the high walls **> 5” eee Ss ane preparing 10F ssnee, it seizes the thread with its claws to stretch 
usefulness and honor. 


of that garden—defended by its barred and locked it properly, and fix it. Ia 2 similar manner it se- 
—eali se Ci ; raw—green for food; — a 
gate—eating those © abeages 7 os litt! food;| Spanish for any green vegetable substance used to feed |"UTCS Many threads parallel to each other, which 
and for drink using the water of the little stream, horses, cattle, asses, &c., and frequently applied extensively answers as a warp for the web. ‘To form the 
we remained for the space of eight days. It then to green vegetables of every description. | woof, it does the same thing transversely by fixing 
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the one end to the outward threads, which are 
always the strongest, and the other to the wall. 
All these threads, when neatly prepared or spun, 
are glutinous; and those parts, which are most 
subject to be torn, the spider secures by doubling 
them, in some instances, even six times. 

The domestic spider usually renews its web { 
every three days, although those it may have 
made before are not destroyed; and it has been 
remarked, that a large spider of that species fre- 
quently goes round its web, and having examined 
it in every place, retires to its hole again. ‘The 
chief enemy of the domestic spider is another spi- 
der of a Jarger size, of both of which an attentive 
observer has furnished the following particulars : 
One of the latter genus not being able to spin any 
more web, came to invade the property of his 
smaller neighbor; a terrible conflict immediately 
ensued, in which victory seemed to incline to the 


side of the usurper, fur the industrious spider was * 


obliged to take refuge in his hole. After this, the 
conqueror employed every method it could use to 
draw the other from his retreat; at one time it ap- 


peared to go away, but at another returned again * 


quickly, until, at length, seeing that all its artifices 
were vain, it began to destroy the web of the van- 
quished. This occasioned another battle, in which 
the laborious spider had the good fortune to kill 
his antagonist. Then, in the peaceable possession 
of what so justly belonged to it, it passed three 
days in repairing the breaches of its web, without 
taking any nourishment. Some time afterwards, 
a large blue fly fell into the net, and struggled 
violently to get loose; the spider at first let it 
alone, but finding that it was too strong for the 
web, it came out of its hole, and in less than a 
minute so completely enveloped the fly in a new 
thread, that its escape became impossible. It sub- 
sisted on this fly for a week. One day a wasp 
was thrown into the web; the spider, according 
to custom, ran towards the object that disturbed 
it, but observing the enemy it had to deal with, it 
soon broke all the strings that confined the wasp, 
and did every thing in its power to get rid of so 
formidable an antagonist. ‘The breaches in the 
web being now irreparable, it abandoned it entire- 
ly, and began a new one, which it ended in the 
usual time. 

To see how many webs a spider was capable of 
furnishing, this new web was destroyed; it made 
another, which was also demolished; it now seemed 
exhausted, for it spun no more. The artifices then 
used, although deprived of its chief protection, were 
surprising. It drew up its claws like a ball, and 
remained for four hours immovable, yet always 
on its guard; but when a fly approached near 
enough it instantaneously darted on it, and seldom 
missed its prey. At length, as if disgusted with 
this sort of life, it determined to invade the pos- 
sessions of another spider, and making an attack 

upon a neighboring fortification with much vigor, 
it was repulsed. Far from being discouraged by 
this disappointment, it laid siege to another for 
three days, at the end of which time it killed the 
proprietor, and took possession of the premises. 
This spider lived for three years, and each year 
changed its skin. By way of experiment (it was a 
cruel one) one of its claws was frequently snatch- 
ed off, but was always replaced by a new one in 
two or three days. 

The male spider is much smaller than the fe- 
male, which is oviparous, and when she has laid 
her eggs, she envelopes them carefully in a piece 
of web. As soon as the little ones are hatched, 
they begin to spin, and appear to grow even to 
the eye. If they have the good fortune to catch 
a fly, which they are able to do twenty-four hours 
afier their birth, they seize on it voraciously ; but 
sometimes the young live two or three days with- 
out any nourishment; this, however, does not 
prevent their increasing in bulk every day. 


No Time to Read.—How ofien do we hear 
men excuse themselves from subscribing to a pa- 
per or periodical, by saying they have ** no time 
to read.’”’ When we hear a man thus excuse 
himself, we conclude he has never found fime to 
confer any substantial advantage either upon his 
family, bis country, or himself. ‘lo hear a free- 
man thus express himself, is truly humiliating ; 
and we can form no other opinion than that such 
a man js of little importance to society. Such 
men generally have time to attend public meetings 
and other places where they had better not be, but 
they have ** no time to read.” 

They freque ntly spend whole days in lounging 
about wheelw right and blacksmith shops, stores, 
&e., to the hindrance of more industrious people; 
they sometimes lose a day in asking advice of their 
neighbors—sometimes a day in picking up news, 
and the prices current—but these men never have 
any time to read.”’ ‘They have time to hunt, to 
fish, to drink, to **do nothing,”’ but ** no time to 
read ;’’ such men generally have uneducated chil- 
dren, unimproved farms, and unhappy firesides. 
Ihey have no energy, no spirit of improvement, 
no love of knowledge; they live “‘ unknowing and 
unknown,” and often die unwept and unregretted. 


-—-oor - 


Whoever is unacquainted with his own weak- 
ness, and the violence of his passions, cannot be 
called wise, for he is still a stranger to himself, 
and cannot stand upon his guard against himself. 

+20 
SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Winter Ploughing.—lIt has been our province 
many atime and oft to recommend that all stiff 
clays intended for spring crops should be plough- 
ed up during winter, and we shall now renew that 
recommendation, and repeat the admonition that 
no such ground should be ploughed when in a wet 
state. 

Working Horses, Mules and Oxen.—These 
respective kinds of working beasts should receive 
additional care, in ®rder that they may be in a con- 
dition in the spring to meet the inc reased obliga- 
tions of labor which, from the very nature of things, 
will be imposed upon them. And while we thus 
commend them to the kindness of their owners, 
we will make the economic remark that three 
bushels of grain fed in meal will go as far as four 
fed without reduction. 


Fire Wood.—No one should delay getting 
into his yard as much fire wood as will last 
until next fall, so that the horses may not be 
detached from the plough during the busy field 
season. 


Fencing and Building Timber.—If a full sup- 
ply has not already been obtained, it should be 
forthwith. 

Gates, Bars and Fences.—Let these all be ex- 
amined and put in tip-top order, without any un- 
necessary delay. 

Barns and Outbuildings.—These should all 
be carefully examined while your force is still un- 

called to the more active duties of the field, where 
ever repairs may be needed they should be made— 
and when these shall have been completed, let the s 
white-wash brush do its part, so that the way-faring 
man as he passes the road in sight of your man- 
sion may have occasion to remark, that ‘* there 
lives a farmer or planter, who is regardful of ap- 
pearances.”” 

Poultry and Poultry Houses.—Provide your! 
hens with lime—clean out your hen houses, white-| 
wash them inside and out, feed your hens liberal- 
ly, and give them dime and sand or ashes, and 
they in return will afford you an early supply of| 
eggs and chickens, 


_ Milch Cows.—This and the ensuing month are| 
very trying upon cattle generally, but upon none! 


more so, than upon milch cows; therefore see that 
your’s receive increased attention, a poonavet sup- 
ply of food; that they be rubbed down di: lily, have 
warm and dry lodgings, and twice a week receive 
a gill of salt each, or the same quantity of salt and 
ashes, or salt and lime—and that the *y be regular- 
ly watered twice a day, 


Manure Making.—Exert your best energies 
to accumulate manure between this and hauling 
out time. If your teams are not otherwise en- 
gaged, occupy them d: iily in hauling the materials 
for making manure—let your woods and every 
other source of supply be resorted to—haul what 
you may procure into your cattle yards, spread it 
over their surface, so that it m: Ly absorb the void- 
ings of your stock, and thus provide you with a 
stock of fertilizing materials for your spring crops. 
Two active hands and team thus employed, and 
looked after, would daily add as much manure to 
your pile as would enrich an acre of ground, and 
add a hundred per cent. to its productive capacity; 
and surely this foree could not be better or more 
profitably employed. 

Young Stock of all kinds, should receive in- 
creased allowances of good, substantial fare, and 
be provided with the means of lodging dry and 
reasonably warm. 


Hogs, §&c.—Let these get an addition to their 
daily allowances—provide them with warm, dry 
lodgings, and give them ample supplies of mate- 
rials to convert into manure, not forgetting that 
chareoal and rotten wood is essential to their 
health, and that a rubbing post is conducive also 
to the same end. 


Tools, Implements of Husbandry, Carts and 
Wagons.—aAll these should be thoroughly exam- 
ined and repaired. Don’t wait until they may be 
wanted, to make the examination, but do it with- 
out delay; as should you not do so now, it may 
so happen that when you may want to use some 
one of them, you may find to your regret and dis- 
appointment that you will have to send it some 
miles to a plough- -maker or whee Iwright, and have 
to wait for days before you can commence your 
work. Save yourself this vexation by a 


attending 
to it at once. 


Pastures.—If you have any pastures that you 
do not wish to cultivate next spring, spread a 
bushel of plaster on every acre as soon as possi- 
ble; the sooner the better, and keep your cattle 
off it till the middle of May, and it will in the 
abundance of the grass repay you ten fold for the 
price of the plaster. Even old fields by such an 
application may be converted into good pastures, 


Oats.—We wish to impress this fact upon our 
readers’ minds—the earlier this crop is got in af- 
ter the ground is in a fit condition to be put into 
good order, the greater is the chance of a hand- 
some yield of grain. 

Before we conclude we will remark, that every 

farmer and planter will consult his interest by pro- 
viding himself with an ample supply of farming 
tools and implements, and that each should take a 
pride in not being compelled to depend upon his 
neighbor or neighbors for any implement neces- 
sary to carry on the operations of his estate,—for 
while each should take pleasure in lending, it 
should be equally his pleasure to place himself 
beyond the necessity of being a borrower. 


American Farmer. 





JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 


‘PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING 


Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 
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